CHAPTER   3 I

BOUND  FOR  DANUBIA

You need never go to sleep at all in Antwerp, if you prefer to
be awake. The innumerable dance bars begin reluctantly to
close down about 7 a.m. and then you see the captains
rolling back to their ships and the waiters sleuthing after them
to collect the bill, and the dance girls, rather faded and tawdry
in the morning light, going back to their lodgings to sleep off
during the day the vast quantities of tobacco and alcohol they
consume at night. But long before that time the caf6s on the
main boulevard are open so that life in Antwerp goes on like
an ever rolling stream.

I had gone once or twice to Belgium from Germany and
felt that sense of relief, as of a weight being lifted from your back,
that you have when you pass from one of the dictatorship
. countries into France, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Czecho-
slovakia, or even Austria, where Gemutlichkeit softens dictator-
ship to vanquishing point.

The soft French accents rested me. The Belgians in the train
were quiet and unobtrusive and smiled pleasantly if you trod
on their toes. I went into the dining-car and ordered an
omelet, and instead of a soulless thing of yellow flannel I had
a real omelet, a thing that only French and Belgian cooks
know how to make. If only the Germans would learn to make
omelets and the French and Belgians to tidy up their streets
the world would be perfect and there would be no more wars.
When I had finished my omelet I lit a cigarette, and then I
noticed that I was in the non-smoking part of the dining-car,
but as I was alone I kept on smoking and the Belgian waiter
politely brought me an ash tray. Life is pleasant when people
understand that rules and regulations are made for man and
not man for rules and regulations. In Germany you must not
smoke in a non-smoking car, and that's that, and only
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